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ABSTRACT 

Educators* views seemingly converge on the point that 
education should further the intellectual and physical growth of the 
student. The means by which this should be accomplished^ however, is 
the point of contention. This paper surveys some of the more recent 
empirical studies treating growth and maturity in college students, 
and cites certain key factors, that affect change in various 
dimensions of growth. Major emphasis is placed on curriculum, 
teaching, and evaluation, and proposed model for a one-quarter 
internship program specifically directed toward enhancing student 
growth is included. (Author/HS) 
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Educators' views seemingly converge at one point: that education 

should further the intellectual and physical growth of the student. 

With maturation self-realization and actualization should accrue. 

Socrates surmised that education should be directed toward helping 
one to "Know thyself." Alfred North Whitehead said, "The valuable in- 
tellectual development is self-development ."^ Van Doren encouraged man 

to seek to Ic.^rn "the skills of being. "All education is the effort 

3 

to make maturity the more it might become," according to Raushenbush. 

Traditional educators were convinced that a liberal education was 
most effective in the unfoldment of self-realization. The general pub- 
lic broadly supports formal education as evidenced by enormous investments 
in school facilities and programs. But closer examination might pose 
the question: does the educational system adequately fulfill student 

and public expectations? Newspapers and periodicals offer testimony 
that it does not. Wo read of charges of "irrelevance" and "empty aca- 
demicism" being hurled by students and educators alike. Chronicled are 
student demonstrations of disinterest and contempt; "turning off" and 
"dropping out." The public reaction is one of disgust resulting in low- 
ered financial and moral support. 

Educators and researchers are now taking a harder look at the rolo 
of education (especially higher education) in realizing student gro^wth. 
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This is not made easier when they must grapple vdth abstruse terms, e.g., 
"growth," "self-realization," "the whole man," "maturity," "human excel- 
lence," etc. As goals these are at best spiritous. But before despair 
educators should not discount the progress of the past two decades. 
Noteworthy research abounds which precisely objectifies and operational- 
izei these abstractions. Credit must be given Brown, Erikson, Sanford, 
Warren and Heist, and White.^ 

This paper intends to survey some of the more recent empirical stud- 
ies treating growth and development of maturity in college students. 

It will cite certain key factors which affect change in various dimen- 
sions of growth. Major emphasis \dll bo placed upon curriculum, teach- 

*v 

ing, and evaluation. Included is a proposed model for a one-quarter 
internship program specifically directed toward enhancing student growth. 

Four Stixdles of. Dimen sions, oL Stud,en.t Grofi^tbli 
Four of the most recent studios structure their models of college 
student growth and developmental tasks upon Erik Erikson's personality 
theory. 

A. FelcUnan and Newcomb in their forty-year study of Tlie o£ fialisge'^ 

on Students found that freshman- to-senior changes in characteristics display 
a developmental pattern identifiably by considerable uniformity in most 
American colleges and universities. This became more apparent in the 
last two decades. Declining "authoritarianism," "dogmatism," and preju- 
dice are noted with a profound decrease in conservative attitudes toward 
public issues. A growing sensitivity toward aesthetic experiences becomes 
significant, Other prominent forms of change include increasing openness 
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to multiple aspect a of the conten^jorary world, increasing intellectual in- 
terests and capacities, and declining commitment to orthodoxy (especially 
in religion). Certain kinds of personal changes — particularly greater 
independence, self-confidenoo, and readiness to express impulses are on 
the trend line. 

E» Axelrod and Freedman in Search Relevance point out growtr. ^ong 
the lines oft 

1* Independence 

2. Creativity 

3, Responsibility. 

G* Heath’s model of the maturing person in Crowing Ua. ia stresses: 

1. Representing experience symbolically 

2. Becoming allocontric 

3. Becoming integrated 

4. Btcoming more stable 

5. Becoming more autonomous. 

D. Chlckering, in Education And Identity identifies seron conmonaUties 
among the major theories of "growth trends," "developmental tasks," "stages 

of development," "needs and problem areas," as well as "student typologies." 

Accordingly, he constructs his model to emphasize: 

1. Achieving competence 

2 . Managing emotions 

3 . Becoming autonomous 

4. Establishing identity 

5. Freeing interpersonal relationships 

6. Clarifying purposes 

7. Developing integrity. 

To me Chickerlng's model seems the moot conprehensive and relevant. 

This becomes manifest by a more detailed inspection* Let ue see* 



Chlckering’ s Dimensions of Individ\i9l GgflSjffch 
(These areas of growth are not to be taken as nrutually exclusive but 
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rather aa interrelated and IntextJepondent . One* a advancement in one dimeii- 
aion nay cause or be the result <?f an advancement in another dlnenaion.) 

1. fjchlevinz Competence . The concept of competence and its role in moti- 
vation toward peraonality development vras explored in detail by R.W. White 
in 195^.^ .Chiokering's improvement was that competence should bo viewed 

as a ''throe- tined pitchfork." The "tines" are: a) intenectual competence, 

b) physical and manual skills, and o) social and interpereonal competence. 
However, the. most important part of the "pitchfork" is the "handle," a 
aenao of competence, confidenaa in one's ability to cope and achieve. 

2. Managliui BnoMons . N. Sanford compiled data giving insight into the 
average froslimon as "authoritarian," possossing a "punitivo conscience," 

«id «hibitlng ".torsotypad thinking."* Such reprosalva force, can b. 
overoomo, Chlokorlng oays, if the freshman can ba made to "come aware" of 
hlo fooling, and to truat them more* Ho muet roalino that they provide 
Informtlon and raUablo guides for behavior. Hia two main emotion, to 
manage and control are agra.aion and aex. Sublimation rather than cathar- 

sis is indicated# 

3. EatabUshlng Idgntitv . White says, "Identity refers to the self of the 
person one feels oneself to be."*^ Development of identity includes clari- 
fication of one's •‘physical neerie, characteristics, personal appearance, 
...eex-appropriate roles and behavior."® One searching for his identity 
ifl searching for a congruence of self with his "human rhythms." 

4. Beeomlng Autonomous . "To bo emotionally independent is to be Tree ^ 
of continual and pressing needs for reassurance, affection, or approval." 
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With increasing autonorry the student transfers his reliance from parents 
to peers and nonparental adults* There is more vdllingness to! risk loss 
of friends, approval, or even status to pursue strong interests and sup- 
port basic beliefs* 

5* Freeing Intomorsonal Relationships * Education can be directed to- 
ward making relationships "less anxious, less defensive, less burdened by 
inappropriate past reactions, more friendly, more spontaneous, more warm, 
and more respectful,"^^ according to White. The true person could show 
through to be treated more in his own right rather thaii as a stereotyped 
"cardboard figure" based upon some external appearance* 

6* Clarifying Purposes . The student should appxwich answers to his ques- 
tions, "Who am I going to be?," and "Where am I going?," through clarifi- 
cation in three areas: a) "avocational and recreational Interests," b) 

"vocational plans and aspirations," and c) "general life-style considera- 
tions including concern for maiTlage and family*"^ 

7* Developing Integrity . A movement toward clarification of a consistent 
sot of beliefs as a gxdde to behavior (an approach toward congruence be- 
tween behavior and values) involves three sequential, but overlapping states: 

a) "tha humanization of values," b) the personalizing of values," and c) 

.12 

"the development of congruence." 

MethodoloiLlos of the StudleA 

The four recent studies by Feldman, Axelrod, Heath, and Chickerlng 
reflect elaborate methodological designs and a variety of testing proco- 
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dures to gathor data for and aupport their reopeotivo theories and growth- 
dimenaion formulations, Tho 8cientifical3y-sel?c,tod student subjects were 
tested during their freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior yeai's. Indi- 
vidual and group changes were determined by comparing the individual's 
profile vdth himself and with others at various points in hie college 
career. 

In varying degrees the following tests were utilized: 

!• Standard uovchological tests . Value patterns were determined 
by the Study of Values (AVL). Interests v;ore clarified by the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Bank (SVIB). Personality traits were measured by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). Personality dynaadcs 
were probed by means of the Rorschach test. 

2 • procedui es which were tailored to test individual theories « 

These included variants of a Self-Image Queetionnaire (SIQ) and the Pex^ 
ceived Self-Questionnaire (PSQ). 

3. Interviov/s with the individual students. Backup information for 

tho intei'views wan provided by results of the administered tests as well 

and 

as aptitude scores, recoil of grades, /faculty and peer judgments of maturity, 

iraPAQ .ta. SR Dgy.vXapJiKi^ 

According to Chickering, the determinii'.g factors at a ooUoge which 
can accelerate or rcs^axxl a student's growth along different dimensions are: 

1. Clarity and intcmsl consistency of institutional objectives 

2 . Institutic.ul size 

3. Curricvd.um, teaching, and evaluation 

4. Residence hall arrangements 

5. Facuiuf and administration 

6. Friends, groups, and student culture. 

I would like to elaborate upon how curriculum, teaching, and evalua- 
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tion influence growth. 

iiM g3ffilua.t j.p n 

Chickering offers volunlnouD evidence to support his two hTpotheeea: 

I’HYPOl'HESIS A; When few electives are offered, when books and print 
are the sole objects of study, when teaching is by lecture, when evaluation 
is frequent and coopetltive , ability to memorize is fostered. Sense of 
ccHnpeteride, freeing of interpersonal relationships, and development of 
autonomy, identity, and purpose are not. 

HYPOTHESIS Bt Vfhen choice and flexibility are offered, when direct 
experiences are called for, when teaching is by discussion, and when evalviation 
involves frequent communication concerning the substance of behavivr and 
performance, the ability to analyze and Synthesize is fostered, as are 
sense of conroetenoe, freeing of interpernonal relationships, and develop- 
ment of autonomy, identity, and purpose. 

part: II 

A mBEL — KL PROPOS/U. FOR AN MNTEHNSH IP QUARTER *' 

The following is my proposal for an elective one-quarter course which 
would capitalize the findings of these studios in the areas of the promo- 
tion of student growth. 

A. Basically the quarter should consist of an internship in a public 
agency, comnamity action center, volunteer self-help program, political 
caepaign, eleemosynary organization, or other productive organizational 
endeavor within the scope of interest of the student. Such internship 
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would provide a broadening effect through practical experience — the ne-- 
cessary link and complement to backgrounding in theoretical and academic 
in**cl&88 instruction. 

The proposed course contemplates that the student intern would spend 
approximately tv/enty hours per week in paid or non-paid work under super- 
vision and observation. The internship could be by the student's indivi- 
dual arrangement or by selection of one offered by the school's Internship 
Coordination Center. The educational purposes of the intemshif prescribe 
that the experience be broad, allow for independent initiative and fact 
finding with repetitious routine activities (clerical, filing, etc.) held 
to a minimum. Tiiei’o would be priMipally an intent for placement of stur» * 
dents with higher level officials and staff members. Such would afford a 
maximum exposure to the policy and decision making processes within an 
organization. 

B. Individual Project . Each intern woiOd be required to write a practi- 
oum of his experience relating his observations to some of the theories and 
viows developed in the literature or in foundational classes in previous 
quarters. A professor of the student's choice or otherwise would be as-jL 
signed to provide guidance, review progress of the experience, assist in 
choosing the topic of his paper and otherwise assist in its development. 
The intern would confer with his sponsoring professor normally about once 

a week or as needed. An ingsortant side benefit from this program is that 
it allows for student-professor interaction of mutual benefit. 

C. Toom Project . Interns could ba grouped into teams (l suggest five 
manbers or less) to collaborate upon a project relevant to a particular 
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aspect 01^ organizational behavior. The group would be Internally etruc- | 

tured to give exercise in responsibility in decision making. Only a mini- 
num of professorial help should bo given in choosing the area to be studied 
differentiating it into related sub-topics, and iLntegrating aU into a con- 
sistent unity. 

Optimal benefits should accrue when team members are drav-n from 
varied majors, backgrounds, and emphases. For example, a team whose mem- 
bership represents psychology, history, sociology, political science, and 
philosophy majors could add perspective and depth to a study, say, of "Or- 
ganizational Resistance to Change" or "Decision Making.” The paper could 
be contributory and the effect upon its authors broadening. The resultant 
8 tudent-to-student interaction, cooperation and learning should provide 
reUef and a welcome shift from lecture classes with their intense student 
conpetition which oftimes generates alienation and frustration. 

The internship should be an advance in assuaging a problem pointed 
out by Colin Young, Chairman of the UCLA Goals Cownittee's Undergratuate 
Education Subcaanittoe, He underscored the negative effect on students 
who search out the "pipes" in their respective majors and are processed 
through their "pipes" isolated from contact with students, professors, or 
collateral learning from other "pipes." 

D. Prefessors . Each team project and individual project would be over- 
seen by a professor v^ho would coordinate rather than direct, raise ques- 
tions, make suggestions, and provide guidance to keep the projec", within 
bounds and educationally fridtful. Professors greatest use could be to- 
ward selection of contributory resources - literature, persons, programs. 
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and 80 forth. Th« professor himself would become a resource person for 
assletance in the analyses and syntheses through which student understand- 
ing and assimilation moves ahead. Accordingly, students would assume more 
the role of active producers rather than passive consumers in this learn- 
ing situation. 

E. Evaluation . I would suggest grades be given on a Satisfactory-Pas- 
sing-Failure basis. This array of grades relates to a true life situation 
of rewards and consequences. The internship itself should carry a san;>le 
of life. Evaluation would overall reflect: 

1. Professor *s evaluations of student’s indi'rtdual and gro\ 4 > projects. 
2# Professor's impressions from discussion with student and agency 
officials of the intern's performance. 

3* Weight of student-to-Btudent evaluation of the individual's 
contribution as a team member and to the team project, 

4. Student ' s self-evaluation • 

F, Credit and Timing . I would suggest that each quarter of internship 
be granted 12 units of elective university credit with an allowable of 
two internship quarters in a four-year curriculum. Internship should 
preferably be spent in the winter quarter of the sophomore and the senior 
year. Sumner offerings should also be made available. 

Gi Advantages . The Internship Quarter offers benefits beyond the obvious 
educational advantages of formal , class work; it affords enhancements of 
the intellectual and emotional aspects of learning. The oiq>erience of 
working in a real-world f-rganization related to the student's major should 
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be of h«lp to hia in deciding upon the wiadom of hie choice of znajor. le 
this the real field he has chosen for his life 'a work? Additionally, the 
intern should develop contacts and become aware of information sources 
and techniques of value to hia in his future career. A practical bene- 
fit often overlooked* the internship should serve to "open doors." 



ADDQJDA 

IMPLICATIONS ^ US » INTERNSHIP QUARTER” m STUD13JT GRQtCTH 

The eurriculum of the Internship Quarter would do more to px^aote de- 
velopment of autonomy, conqpotenoe and identity than the typical on-canpus 
quarter because of: a) the Increased range of experiences, choices 

and tasks allowed by the curriculum; and'ib) the increased responsibility 
of the intern for choosing his program of study and resources, concentra- 
tion from a larger field. 

I am convinced the teaching practices of the Internship Quarter 
would foster freeing of interpersonal relationships, development of iaen— 
tity, competence and autonony. a) The orientation and course content does 
not make the professor the principal actor in this educational enfoldment. 
b) Coiirse content touches and sheds light upon basic, existential questions 
of value and belief as related to complex current issues, c) The course 
stimulates exchange and discussion between students and professor, d) Re- 
counts of relevant personal experiences, feelings, and reactions are re- 
garded as legitimate supplements to objective analyses. 

Evaluation methods of the Internship Quarter aid freeing and expan- 
sion of interpersonal relationships. Development of identity and autonomy 
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follow becaxiset a) preaeuro of **grade as a goal** is reduced; b) progress 
and rewards depend less upon Inter-student competitive disparity and more 
iQ}0Q successful achievement or specifle^i tasks; and o) evaluative feedback 
becomes more than symbollsu and is aubstantlvely descriptive of individual 
strengths and weaknesses. 



EPILOGUE 



I would not presume to improve upon a brilliant point made by Chick- 
ering himself: 

"Finally, the role and function of higher education must be addressed. 
• ••The narrow focus on informatloni the emphasis on training students in 
subject matter to become subjects of a discipline, profession, or business, 
must give over to an emphasis on educating men — more complex, autonomous, 
purposeful persons idio can act with integrity, subject primarily to thair 
own clear convictions and belief. liigher education will soon be the most 
salient featxare In the lives of virtually all y oung adults , as elementary 
and high school education present-iy are. Colleges and xmiversities will 
dominate their waking hours and determine the behaviors they pursue, the 
thoughts they consider, the attitudes they question or accept, the future 
directions they take, the life-styles they devoloj^. Thera is no question 
about this . The only question is vdiether rational response will be made 
to enable more ei'fectlve development along all seven vectors of growth « 
or whether these dimensions will continue lav^ely ignored, incidentally 
fostered or haranarod as by-products of other decisions ."•^(iiophaslB added.) 
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